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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Wood Utilization Courses Offered 

Another group of instructional courses for the benefit of the 
lumber-manufacturing and wood-using industries will be given at the 
Forest Products Laboratory, Madison, Wis., in September, 1925. ‘he 
courses offered are as follows: Gluing of wood, September 14 to 19 
(cooperative fee, $100); kiln drying of lumber, September 21 to 
October 2 (cooperative fee, $150); boxing and crating, September 21 to 
£6 (cooperative fee, $100). Attendance in each course is limited to . 
18. Hach course will require the full time of the men attending, but 
the glue and kiln drying or the glue and box courses may be taken suc- 
cessively., Further information may be obtained from the Director, 
Forest Products Laboratory, Madison, Wis. 


Positions Onen in State Forestry August 15 


One of the southern Appalachian States is seeking a man for 
appointment as State forester, and. another State in District 7 needs 
both a State forester and an assistant State forester. The district 
forester at Washington has been requested to recommend men for these 
positions. 


A position as farm forester is offered by the Texas Forestry 
Department. During the first year the present incumbent will super- 
vise the work of the new appointee, but at the end of that time the 
latter will assume en*ire cnarge of the farm forestry work of the State. 
The salary is $2200. Applicants should address BE. 0. Siecke, State 


forester, College Station, Texas. 


A technically trained forester is needed to take charge of fire 
control work in the North Carolina district surrounding New Bern. The 
duties connected with the position include general management of this 
work within the district end the development of additional cooperation 
With the counties and with private organizations. The position carries 
an initial salary of $2,000. Anyone interested in this opening should 
correspond directly with State Forester J. S. Holmes at Raleigh. 


Openings for extension foresters are reported from Louisiana, 
Alabama, and North Carolina. 


Wood-Utilization Conference tor New York State 


A wood-utilization conference for the State of New York is to 
be held at Syracuse on Novenber 12. ‘The Empire State Forest Products 
Association and the New York State College of Forestry are cooperating 
in plans for this meeting, at which a representative attendance of 
manufacturers: and users of forest products is expected. The meeting- 
place will be the College of Forestry Building. 
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Cash Prizes for Grade-Marking Suggestions 


| Cash prizes amounting to $1,000 are offered by the Southern 
Pine Association, New Orleans, La., for the best suggestions for prac- 
tical and economical methods and devices for handling and grade- 
marking southern pine lumber and timber. Anyone may enter. Six 
prizes are offered--$500 for first, $250 for second, $100 for third, 
and $50 each for fourth, fifth, and sixth. Suggestions must be in the 
hands of the association before October 1, 1925. 


At present the association mills that are grade-marking are 
using a rubber stamp with ink pad and the grade is marked on the end 
of each piece of lumber. As the lumber comes from the planer dG pass 
marked with a crayon by the grader, then placed in racks and trans- 
ferred to individual trucks according to grades. The lumber is 
stamped while on the trucks, before being moved to bins. 


This method of grade-marking is unsatisfactory because the 
rubber stamp does not make an indentation on the end of the boards and 
hence does not insure permanency and legibility. Contestants should 
bear this in mind, in addition to practicability and labor - -saving, as 
these features will determine awards. 


STATE FORESTRY DEPARTMENTS AND ORGANIZATIONS 


Ceorgie Passes Forestry law 


After years of effort by the Georgia Forestry Association, a 
forestry administrative act has passed the legisiature of that State 
and on August 14 received the signature of Governor Walker. 


The act establishes a State board of forestry consisting of 

the governor, secretary of State, State geologist, director of exten- 
Sion of the State college of agriculture, and five citizens to be ap- 
pointed by the governor. A provision that is unique in State forestry 
legislation directs that the board shall include one representative 

of the women's civic organizations of the State. The other four ap- 
pointed members are to represent farming, lumbering and lumber manu- 
facturing, the naval stores industry, and the timberland owning inter- 
ests. No compensation is allowed for services, but actual traveling 
expenses will be refunded. Two regular meetings are to be held each 
year. ts 


A State forester is provided for who shall be the secretary of 
the board. The duties of the board and the State forester as pre- 
scribed are broad and are aimed +o develop and protect the forest re- 
sources of the State and to provide for cooperation with the Federal 
Government. The State forester shall have had technically training, 
and at least two years of experience in technical and administrative 
work, Headquarters shall be at Atlanta. 


The board may acquire forest lands by purchase or gift. Its 
policy is clearly defined as encouraging the reforestation of cutover 
lands and the culture of timber on-all lands not better suited for farm- 
ing or other purposes. 


Provision is made for appointing sheriffs, constables, marshals, 
county demonstration agents, and others as deputy forest wardens. 


A State forestry fund is to become available from occupational 
licenses and privilege taxes on business having to co with timber and 
other forest products. The income from these sources, which is the re- 
sult of earlier legislation, is to be used for no other purpose than 
the administration of this act. Fines and forfeitures arising under 
this act shall also go into the forestry fund. 
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Wisccnsin Passes National Forest Hnabling Act 


An act signed by the Governor of Wisconsin on July 3 empowers 
the United States to acquire lands not exceeding 100,000 acres in the 
State of Wisconsin, by purchase or otherwise, for the purpose of es- 
tablishing national forests, and grants to the Federal Government all 
rights necessary for the proper control and administration of lands so 
© acquired, : 
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Rounding Out the Cherokee State Forest, Texas 


Citizens of Cherokee County, Texas, are raising by subscription 
a fund to buy the 560 acres needed to round out the 2,150-acre State 
forest recently established in that county. The State forestry de- 
partment will contribute $6 an acre toward the purchase of this addi- 
tional area, 


The Cherokee State Forest according to estimates of State For- 
ester Siecke has on it between 6 and 7 million feet of merchantable 
second-growth shortleaf pine and in six years' time will have a stand 
worth $60,000. It presents a splendid opportunity for demonstration 
work along the lines of selective cuttings, thinning of shortleaf pine 
‘during various stages of growth, and the influence of fire upon repro- 
duction and growth, Active work in putting this forest and the Kirby- 
ville State Forest,in the long-leaf region, under administration will 
be begun Septemoer 1. An appropriation of $7,000 was made available 
for this purpose by the State legislature. 
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Home More and Better State Forestry for Illinois 


The Tenens of Illinois at.the session ccncluded in June, 
1925, enacted two laws pertaining to forestry. One creates a depart- 
ment of conservation charged with the promotion of fishing, hunting, 
wild-life protection, prevention of stream-pollution, and forestry. 
The other provides that this department of conservation shall have con- 
trol and management of the State forests to be purchased from an. appro- 
priation authorized and amoutting to $100,000 for the biennium com- 
mencing July 1, 1925. 


Heretofore, the forestry work of the State of Illinois has been 
carried on under the supervision of the natural history survey. ‘The 
passage of these laws means material enlargement in the forestry pro- 
gram of the State. 


A Forest, Parks, and Conservation Commission for West Virginia 


At the last session of the Legislature of West Virginia an act 
was passed creating a State forest, parks, and conservation commission, 
to be composed of the governor, the commissioner of agriculture, the 
director of agricultural extension, the State geologist, and the chair- 
man of the fish and game commission. This commission is to make a sur- 
vey of the forest and.game resources of the State, with the object of 
framing suitable conservation measures for the consideration of the 
legislature at its next session. 


The existing forestry law was amended to enable the State to 
propagate and distribute forest trees in cooperation with the Federal 
Government under the Clarke-M¢gNary Law. 


A compulsory fire patrol act was also passed requiring owners 
of timberland to furnish a sufficient fire patrol. In the event of 
failure of owners to patrol their lands adequately the game and fish 
commission may cause such lands to be patrolled and charge the cost 
against the owners, provided the aggregate amount so charged does not 
exceed one cent per acre per year. 
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Planters of Pennsylvania 


In the spring of 1925 Pennsylvania planted a State nursery 
tree for nearly every man, women, and child in the State--8,600,000 
trees for 8,700,000 population (census of 1920). For every square 
mile of territory 190 trees were planted. Municipalities to the num- 
ber of 23; 16 churches, homes, and private hospitals; 34 mining com- 
panies; and 39 water companies planted trees from the State nurseries, 
in addition to individuals who wielded the mattock for more than 5 
million little trees, The largest number of trees sent to any one 
applicant was 100,000. 


The Calvin Coolidze Forest 


The State of Vermont has added to its holdings a forested tract 
of 175 acres in the town of Plymouth, adjoining the birthplace of 
President Coolidge. This brings the total number of the State's for- 
ests to 15 and their aggregate area tc 30,300 acres. A considerable 
portion of the area is abandoned pasture land which will be planted to 
spruce and pine next spring. It has excellent possibilities for for- 
estry demonstration. The Governor has named it "The Calvin Coolidge 
State Forest." 


New Jersey Adds to State Forests 


During the fiscal year 1925, 1,958 acres of forest land were 
added to the State forests of New Jersey, bringing their total area up 
to 19,145 acres. The new acquisitions include 1,589 ‘acres added to 
the Lebanon Forest and 369 hcres on the Stokes. Further acquisitions. 
made possible by appropriations for the present fiscal year will be 
completed as rapidly as possible. 
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Refores faon Trophy rere to Sort smen 


A handsomely engraved silver cup a been ered to the game 
clubs of the State of New York by dames S. Whipple, who as Forest, 
Fish, and Game Commissioner introduced the policy of distributing 
young forest trees at cost to the people of the State for reforestation 
purposes. It will be known as the Whipple Heforestation Cup, and will 
be presented each year to the game club that plants the largest number 
of forest trees. Any club winning the trophy three consecutive times 
will obtain permanent possession of it. ‘The award will be made by the 
New York State College of Forestry at Syracuse University. The first 
award will be for the season of 1926. 


Cooperation between farmers and organized hunters and fisher- 
men in many communities of New York has led to large tree-planting 
operations during the last two or three years. The sportsmen furnish 
the trees and most of the labor, * the farmer s - ‘giving the use ce their 
unproductive land, ISG : 
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Foresters and Birds Cooperate 


Forest Rangers Jenckes and Fish of the Tioga Forest District 
of Pennsylvania have for a number of years been building small bird 
houses, especially for wrens. They have erected the houses at many 
points throughout the forést tree plantations, Each house was occupied 
soon after erection. Field observations by the rangers show that the 
wrens are very busy fellows and cooperate most effectively in holding 
down the white pine weevil. 
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EDUCATION AND EXTENSION 


Mississippi Club Women Feature Forestry 
By Lilian T. Conway, U. S. Forest Service 


Although Mississippi can not yet boast of a State forestry 
department or of any. constfuctive forestry legislation, the progres- 
sive women belonging tio the Mississippi Federation of Women's Clubs 
are fully alive to the. importance of forest conservation. 


Mrs. G. H. Reeves, State chairman of forestry and wild life for 
the federation, has phe pened in cooperation with the Forest Service, 
a "forestry program to be used dy all clubs belonging to the federa- 
‘eg This is the program: 


Roll Call - 
"Trees of Mississippi" 
Introductory Talk =- 
"Mississippi's Forest Wealth and What It Has Meant to 
our State! 
Music 
Talk - 
"How We Can Secure Federal Aid in Our Greatest Forest. Need, 
Protection Against Fire" 
Reading - 
"Service of the Trees," by W. R. Benet 
Talk - 
"What a State Pie ahr Organization Would Mean to Mississippi" 
Music 
Talk - | 
"What as weisneishats Club Women Can Do Toward Restoring the 
State's Forests! 
Discussion - 
State and District Contests 


If this program is used by all the federated clubs in the State, 
as is hoped and planned, forestry will be brought to the attention of 
more than 7,000 organized women, 


The four brief "talks" contain facts and figures about the for- 
ests of Mississippi, their value to the State, the rate at which they 
are being cut, and the yearly damage from forest fires. The text of 
one of these talks is as follows: 


Mississippi's Forest Wealth and What It Has Meant to 
Our State 


It would almost be easier to tell of the prosperity that has 
come to Mississippi from all other resources than to picture adequately 
What her great wealth of pine, cypress, and hardwoods has contributed 
to the welfare, happiness, and health of her people. 


‘Think first of the actual cash brought to the State each year 
by the forests. Mississippi ranks fourth among all the States in the 
Union in the amount of sawed lumber cut. In 1923, the last year for 
which census figures are available, this cut reached the enormous size 

of 2,700,000,000 board feet, and brought about $80,000,000. In addi- 
tion, many million feet of timber cut and sold for railroad ties, 
piling, poles, pulpwood, fuel, and turpentine and rosin meant still 
further revenue. No figures are available of the actual value of 
these in cash, but it is safe to say that the forests of Mississippi 
are responsible for over $100,000,000 a year - a tidy sum, and one of 
which the richest State would hate to be deprived. It is not so far 
behind the total ($128,000, oe which cotton brought to the farmers of 
the State in 1924, 


When figures run up into the billions they become hard to under- 
stand. Perhaps we shall have a better idea of the annual cut of sawed 
lumber in Mississippi when we realize that it is enough to build 270,000 
bungalows, shelter sufficient for a city of more than 1,000,000 inhab- 
itants, all living in good houses. 


Such a large cut of lumber means much money paid into the treas- 
ury of the State in taxes. Nothing is so dear to the heart of a woman 
as the welfare of her children, and she desires ardently that they 
shall be prepared for the battle of life by a good education. Missis- 
Sippi now boasts of a fine svstem of consolidated schools, and these 
schools were largely built from the income received from the forests. 
The same is true of our roads, ovr public buildings, and many other 
public improvements. 


But as we all know, our natural wealth of forests is fast being 
used up. The cut of yellow pine alone now approaches 2 billion feet a 
year and is on the increase. The United States Forest Service esti- 
mates the annual growth of yellow pine saw-‘timver in the State at 500 
million feet, or only about one-fourth the amount cut each year. ‘This 
means that our taxable forest properties are on a downhill road. 


If our forests go, the industries based on them must go too. 
Although this is an agricultural State, the forest industries are also 
important. Fully half the money derived from manufacturing industries 
comes from those dependent on the forests for their existence. The for- 
est industries furnish employment to thousands of people - in the woods, 
at the mill, at the turpentine stills, and so on - and these people must 
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have homes, food, and clothing, Their wages are spent in the State, 
which benefits thereby. Their wants create a market for large quanti- 
ties of farm produce, and so bring added prosperity to Mississippi's 
leading industry, agriculture. 


., ..,Qvr farmers find their woodlands a valuable adjunct to farm 
crops. They cut, for their own use and to sell, $14,000,000 worth of 
timber in a year, and average $200 a year each, a welcome addition to 
a farmer's income, 


Well over half of the State's area is forest land - that is to 
say, land more suitable for growing timber than for any other purpose. 
Of course, by no means all of this contains good timber, although much 
fine and valuable timber is left. Many great areas have been cut and 
burned over so often that they are not producing anything and are for 
all practical purposes as useless as a desert. Fully 4,000,000 acres 
of such land may: be found within the borders of the State. 


Besides producing material wealth, our forests have served many 
other purposes such as holding and building the soil, helping to regu- 
late streamflow, furnishing homes for our birds and other wild- life 
and wild flowers, and providing beautiful spots for the outdoor recre- 
ation so necessary to health. Their usefulness as soil-holders is 
evidenced by many a bare hillside, where trees once stood, washed into 
great gullies and not fit to produce growth of any kind. That they 
help to regulate streamflow is shown by the frequency of floods in 
regions where the forests at the heads of streams have been destroyed. 
To one questions that our song birds and little four-footed people of 
the woods as well as the wild flowers we so much admire need protec- 
tion, and that often their very existence depends on the permanence of 
a forest home. And who would find pleasure in picnicking, camping, or 
motoring in a treeless waste? . 


Mississippi has been greatly blessed in the possession of mag- 
nificent forests. These forests, although still extensive, are rap- 
idly decreasing. They are like a dwindling stream. They are neces- 
sary to our material prosperity, our health and happiness, our very — 
lives in fact, and the State must take steps toward so managing them 
that they will increase rather than disappear. Such a goal can be at- 
tained, and the club women of Mississipoi can do much to help attain 
it. 
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The forestry class of the Iowa State Agricultural College, Ames, 
Iowa, received summer instruction on the Minnesota National Forest 
this year. Professor J. A. Larson was in charge. 
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The Tree-Guide Family 


Two: new "sisters" in the popular Tree Guide family have recently 
appeared, namely, Arkansas and Pennsylvania. These bring the total 
present membership of the family up, to 11.. The older sisters are Dela- 
ware, Maryland, District of calmer ee Virginia, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Georgia, Kentucxy, and Tennessee. About 90,000 of these tree 
booklets have been distributed. 


Tree guides for Florida and Mississippi are expected any day 
from the printers, while the manuscript for a Connecticut guide has 
been submitted for bids. Thus, in the course of a few weeks, 14 States 
will have available the A-B-C of forestry - simple descriptions of the 
common forest trees, their ‘chief. vaive, and their uses. ‘The Forest 
Service is now preparing a guide’ for Louisiane, and is cooperating 
with Ohio and Wiseon's is in working up similar handbooks. 


The largest eons thus far published is that for Pennsylvania, 
with descriptions of 80 native tree species, but the Florida manual 
will beat it with 93 native trees, of which some 35 occur in no other 
State. Only the more’ representative trees have been selected since 
Florida prides itself in having the most extensive tree flora of any 
State in the Union. -iMany of the oaks, hickories, elms, ashes, and 
basswoods that range widely over the eastern United States find their 
southern limit in western Florida.: Of about 200 native tree species 
found in Florida, about 100 are subtropical or tropical, coming in. 
from the islands of the Antilles and from Central or South America, and 
in this country occur exclusively in the Florida peninsula or adjacent 
keys. A few of these are the mangrove, red stopper, wild fig, blolly, 
inkwood, gum elastic, wild tamarind, and gumbo limbo. 


The State foresters of Maryland, Virginia,’ North Carolina, and 
Tennessee were the original cooperators with W. R. Mattoon of the For- 
est Service, who originated the plan and has from the start taken the 
leadership in the cooperation, preparing the bus of the tree descrip- 
tions. A very essential part of the tree manuals consists of the il- 
lustrations, which, with a. few excéptions, de erection original pen draw- 
ings by Mrs. A. B. Hoyle, also of the Forest Service. 


The booklets for South Carolina, Georgia, Mississippi, and 
Arkansas are extension bulletins published by the extension services 
of the State colleges of agriculture. The District of Columbia book- 
let was issued by the American Forestry Association, while the Florida 
Forestry Association will be responsible for the forthcoming ten- 
thousand edition of that guide. ‘the State department of agriculture 
published the Kentucky guide, and the department of education that for 
Delaware. 
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The Forest Service is in a position to offer its cooperation 
with other States or organizations in the preparation of similar tree. 
manuals and in the loan of master cuts showing the foliage, flowers 
or fruit, and twig, from which electrotypes can be procured at a cost 
of about 90 cents each. It is suggested that some local person be 
chosen by the local cooperating agency as junior author to help in 
selecting the list of trees and in making such changes in the text as 
may be necessary to describe the local conditions within the State. 
This plan of cooperation has worked satisfactorily chiefly because of 
the very small amount of time and work necessary on the part of the 
cooperator in the preparation of the text and the relatively slight 
cost for illustrations. The cost for printing the tree guides has 
renged mostly from 6 to 9 cents each in lots of 5 to 10 thousand cop- 
ies. About one-half of the States have had their manuals printed and 
bound within their own borders; while 6 of the 11 booklets published 
thus far have come from the presses of a Baltimore, Md., firm, which 
has in each case been able to offer a considerable advantage in the 
way of cost. 


Educational Stride in the South 
By W. R. Mattoon, U. S. Forest Service 


Surely the South is awakening from its long dream of turning 
all cut-over forest lands into farms, to a keen realization of the 
necessity of adopting a reforestation program. ahs 


The study of forestry has recently been made a part of the re- 
quired curriculum in the public schools of Alabama and Tennessee. In 
Tennessee, the recent legislature embodied in its school law the re- 
quirement of teaching forestry, and the State textbook commission has 
selected "Our Trees and How. They Serve Us" for this purpose. ‘he book, 
which will soon be off the press, was written by State Forester Maddox 
and Dr. A. E. Parkins, professor of geography at Peabody College, Nash- 
ville. Its study will be required in the fifth grade, and it is ex- 
pected that some 67,000 boys and girls will soon be absorbing the in- 
formation. The authors start by pointing out our dependence upon wood, 
and follow with a description of some of the more important forest 
trees, their enemies, and their commercial uses, the community struggle 
of trees in the woods, reforestation, and the work of the State and 
Nation in forest conservation and tree planting for shade and ornament. 


As a textbook for Alabama, the State bureau of education has 
adopted "Elements of Conservation," by Garrard Harris, the associate 
editor of the Birmingham News, who was for some years a special assis- 
tant in the Federal Depsertment of Commerce. This book carries out 
well the plan of its author to interest and instruct young people in 
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the natural resources of the country. ‘The soil and the need for 

its upbuilding are stressed at the opening. Forest conservation 
Occupies a goodly portion of the book, along with helpiul instruc- 
tion as to relations of insects, birds, game animals, and fish. 
The country's water-power resources are treated, as well as peered 
conservation, and lastly the unnecessary losses of life and proper? 
from forest fires and the methods of prevention. 


The publishers of Harris's book state that it is being used 
in the schools of Virginia, Alabama, Mississippi, and Louisiana. 
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The American Forestry Association has undertaken to raise a 
special fund for popular forest educetion, directed primarily 
against public forest-fire ignorance. It plans a 3-year campaign 


and will raise $50,000 anmually for its operation. 


A widespread use of localized educational films, lectures, 

nd other forestry material in the public schools, boy and girl 
camps, rural communities, women's clubs, and civic and commercial 
organizations is contemplated. Features of the campaign will be 
the compilation of a popular pamphlet on forest protection for use 
by the schools, the boy and girl scouts, and game and outdoor organ- 
izations, and the preparation of special educational material needed 
in States which are inactive or only mildly active in forestry and 
of reading courses for clubs. An.anmal series of oratorical and 

ssay contests will be arranged in the. pudlic schools, especially in 
the timber —— sections of the United States. 


John D. Rockefeller, Jr., has pledged $10,000 annually for 
the 3-year period on condition that the rema ae of the $50,000 
budget is raised. More than one-quarter of the budget has been sub- 
scrived for each of the three years. 


Tennessee Worester Teaches et Children's Camps 


Durimg July State Forester Maddox of Tennessee gave forestry 
lessons to the ciub boys and eli rls attending three camps conducted 
by the division of extension of the University of Tennessee. Some- 
thing like 800 children from different parts of the. State attended 
these camps, which were located at the university and at the experi- 
ment stations at Jackson and Columbia. 


Michigan Extension Agents Push Forestry 


County Agent Leader E. G. Amos of the upper peninsula of Mich- 
igan recently expressed the opinion that forestry will in time become 
one of the major projects of the extension service in that siate. "It 
will be part of our program," he said, "to sell the idea of reforesta- 
tion just as much as it is now to preach better bulls and aifalfa. 

But when your 'dyed in the wool’ extension man starts out to put over 
a program he must have a demonstration of how it is done and what 
might be expected. 


"With this in mind, we, in the upper peninsula, conceived the 
idea of preparing for oncoming events by starting our demonstrations 
in forestry this year. We planted twelve 3-acre plots in eleven coun- 
ties to white pine and Norway, close to trunk lines, under the direc- 
tion of the Forestry Department of the Michigan State College. The 
plots selected are all located so that they can be added to from year 
to year with additional plantings and properly protected from Tire, 
although fire did succeed in getting into one plot already. Thus, we 
will have ready, when the time is ripe, twelve first-class demonstra- 
tions to show the way. 


"In addition to the plots we will have the data as to type of 
soil best suited to Norway and pine. We will know how many can be ex- 
pected to live, what diseases to look for, and the rate of growth per 
year. All this taking place in each county where everyone can see for 
themselves. We will not have to depend on plots grown in some other 
section to use as an example.!! 


The situation which calls for especial emphasis on pushing the 
forestry idea in Michigan is summed up by Mr. Amos as follows: 


"1. Millions of acres of cut-over lands on our hands. 

2. Agricultural development going backward in these sections. 

3. Forest fires still raging, but situation getting somewhat 
better. 

4. A start on legislation tending to encourage private and 
public reforestation. 

5. Competent authorities showing a profit in timber growing." 
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Approximately 60 forest school undergraduates are being employed 
by the Forest Service in temporary positions in the North Pacific Dis- 
trict this summer. The list of forest schools represented includes: 
Oregon Agricultural College, University of Washington, Washington State 
College, University of Minnesota, University of Michigan, Cornell, and 
New York State College of Forestry (Syracuse). 


Plans of North Dakota Forestry School 


The Bottineau School of Forestry, the reopening of which was 
authorized by the North Dakota legislature, will give a two-year 
course. Practical forestry, adapted to conditions in Nor th Dakota, 
will be given Spetage importance in the curriculum. 


Francis Cobb, who i's to act as president of the North Dakota 
school, announces that a State forest nursery will be established at 
Bottineau in cooperetion with the U. S. Forest Service. Nursery 
stock produced there will be sold to farmers at cost. ‘The institu- 
tion will also employ an:-extension forester, who will devote his 
time to working with the farmers on forestry problems. Under the 
Clarke-Mcilary Act the institution will receive $1,500 for forestry 
extension and $2,000 to aid the State nursery. 


California Forest School Receives Gift of Apparatus 


An experimental seed extractor is being constructed at the 
greenhouse of the forestry division of.the University of California, 
as a gift from the Lumber Producers! League of San Francisco. ‘The 
division has for several years been conducting experiments with the 
seed of California forest trees to determine the best methods af 
collection, extraction, and storage and the requirements for germi- 
nation of different species, and has ‘so far been seriously handi- 
capped by the lack of suitable apparatus for seed extraction. The 
new seed drier will be ready for use. when the seeds of this year 
are ripe. This is especially opportune for the reason that several 
important forest trees of the Sierras are producing a heavy crop of 
seed this season for the first time in several years. 


The machine is being built on a new design.. It is of sheet 
metal constriction throughout and has an electrically driven fan 
which forces heated air across the trays’ of cones at.a rate of about 
500 feet a minute. An automatic thermostat will control. the temper- 
ature of the air within one degree and insure rapid‘and uniform dry- 
ing of the cones at a temperature which will-not injure the seed. 


FOREST SERVICE NOTES 


Last Year's Fire Score 


Forest fires in the United States during the calendar year 
1924 which were reported to the Forest Service numbered almost 9,000 
and swept 29,000,000 acres of public and private land. 


Compared with figures for the calendar year 1923 the 1924 fig- 
ures represent an increase of 24,000 fires, and they exceed the 9- 
year average by 45,000 fires, or nearly 100 per cent. In acreage 
burned over the 1924 figures are only slightly larger than those for 
1923, but are almost double the 9-year average. 


Money damage in 1924, not including damage to young growth, 
watershed protection, wild life, and recreational facilities, and 
losses to the lumber industry, is estimated at $38,000,000. This is 
$10,000,000 above the 1923 estimate, and $18,000,000 higher than the 
9-year average. 


Unusually bad forest fire conditions prevailed last year, 
especially in many Southern States and in California. ‘he material 
increase in the number of fires reported is partly attributable, how- 
ever, to the fact that reports are more complete. 


fn analysis of the 1924 statistics shows that of the reported 
causes of fires incendierism tops the list with £1,009 fires, or about 
23 per cent of the total, brush burning comes next with 16,000, or 18 
per cent, and smokers are third with 13,000. Only 6 per cent of the 
fires were known to have been started by lightning. 


On the 157,000,000 acres included in the national forests the 
number of forest fires during 1924 totaled 8,247, the area swept by 
flames was 602,000 acres, and the money demage was estimated at 
$1,500,000. 


A Typical Burst of Lightning Fires in North Idaho 


In the early hours of July le a thunderstorm without rain 
passed over northern Idano. It set more than 50 fires on the Kaniksu 
National Forest, about 25 on the Pend Oreille, about 12 on the Kootenai 
in the.northwest corner of Montana, and a few on other forests. 
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Paul Plickensderfer, lookout man at South Baldy Mountain, was 
killed by a tolt which struck the cabin where he and three other 
LOGE SG employees were sleeping. One of the others was stunned by the 
same bolt. Recovering consciousness after about an hour, he staggered 
to his feet, grabved his tools and pack of emergency rations, and by 
‘nightfall had treacheé four of the fires which could be seen from the 
cabin. ; ape 


The protective organization on the Keniksu worked smoothly and 
soon had more than 40 of the fires under control. Seven or eignt 
could not be reached until they had attained such a size that crews 
were required. Extra men, equipment, and rations were sent from the 
Spokane warehouse; men from the district.office and even the experi- 
ment station men were drafted; strings of pack horses and miles of 
emergency telephone wire were promptiy brought to the scene; and the 
usual fight was on. ‘The fifteerth anc sixteenth of Jul: were days of 
unusually low humidity, and during the afternocns of those days some 
of the fires jumped into the crowns... Two laborers caught in a sheet 
cf flame were burned to death, and two others went to the hospital 
badly burned. 


In the face of all sorts of difficulties, steady and persistent 
fire-line digging finally conquered all these fires. One was stopped 
on the edge of a timber-sale area where the brush had been piled. One 
dry afternoon a fire which hed nearly been surrounded made a run in 
the form of a narrow strip half a mile long on a steep hillside, crown- 
ing in the dead trees and snags of an eight-year-old burn. The line 
around it was completed before the next afternoon and held. 


The loss of life was abnormal. Otherwise this burst of lightning 
fires was not unusual for northern Idaho. The Forest Service men of 
that region get plenty of fire-fightinz experience. A lumber company 
on the edge of the Kaniksu, when its 250 mex had strugeled in vain to 
put out a fire on its own holdings, asked the Forest Service to send a 
trained man to take charge. 


The timber cut on the national forests during the fiscal year 
1925 totaled 1,037,492,000 board feet and the reseipts for timber 
$2,918,681.80. Sixteen forests rolled up timber receipts of more than 
$50,000 each. In nine of these forests receipts exceeded the $100,000 
mark and in one, the Stanislaus, they totaled $264,610. A summary of 
the 1925 sales business in the different districts and in tne 16 for- 
ests where receipts were largest is given in the following tables: 


Amount and contract value of timber 
cost sales, and receipts from tim 


settlement, during fiscal year en 
districts. 
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cut under commercial ‘and 
ber sales and timber 
ding June 30, 1925; forest 


Receipts from 


Amount cut Contract timber sales and 
District : M feet B. M. : Value sw SORRLOMOM Ess) 
1 125,205 $470, 564 : $511,847.79 
ee 147,985 : 423, 363 . 424,474.33 
3 : 70,07. : 144, 647 : 138,109.28 
4 : 64,837 : 127,063 : 146,669.10 
5 : 207,010 : 619,946 637,554.88 
6 : 322,195 731,862 : 755,443.48 
7 : 43,947 : 198,741 Soe 198 ,444. 39 
8 : 55,442 : 97,352 3 106,341. 55 
: 1,037,492 : 2,813, 538 : _2,918,684.80 
Forests with timber receipts in excess of $50,000, 
fiscal year 1925. 
: :Receipts from : : 
: :timber sales &: Timber cut: Contract 
District : Forest :timber settle-:under sales: value of 
ment M test : timber cut 
5 :Stanislaus : $ 264,610.41: 80455] 2S 244.4377. U5 
x :Kaniksu “ 180 444.33: 36,094 : 196,981.14 
6 :Crater 177,556.80: 47,830 : 181, 556. 57 
1 :Coeur d'Alene : 161,359. 34: 16,894 : 107,209.93 
6 :Whi tman : 141,861.16: 48,125 : 145,204.75 
5 :Lassen : 130,787.14: 50,\o8e Ks: 138,652.98 
B :Plumas . 128,282.92: 46 256. ¢ 127,230.63 
2 ‘Medicine Bow 104. 20S. abs LS | ESOL ES 124,562.91 
8 : Tongass : 101,004. 84: 52,677 : 91,948.48 
6 :Snoqualmie 92,007: 8k; 38,458 : 73,940.74 
e :Harney 88,857.47; Ee is ae 85,401.74 
7 :Arkansas ‘ 77,009.59: LY 59": 73,038.67 
6 :Clympic : 69,097.75: 43,861 : 61,935.46 
6 :Deschutes 61,310.72: 12 cos" 41,265. 37 
3 :Coconino 56,876.24: $1,436: 68,519.75 
6 :Cascade ® 4,554.31: 48,247 : 68,744.97 
Total : $1,890,206.38: 615,509 : $1,830,371.24 
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Game on the Nations] Forests 


More than 687,000 head cf big gams make their Hon eS 
national forests, according to the gamé census of 1924. The fact 
‘that bear, formerly listed as predatory animals, were included in 
this census for’ the first time, accounts for. 44,326 added to the 
total. The further increase of 44,000 over the 1923 estimate may be 
due to the fact that extreme drought conditions in the West in 1924 
resulted in an unusual concentration of game animals around watering 
places, which enabled the forest officers to make closer estimates 
than in former years. 


Deer, which represent the vast bulk or ee pig game popula- 
tion of ‘the national “orests, ere om the - inereas excent in a few 
forests in California. Elk showed m increase in eel western forests. 
. Only a few more than 5,000 antelope weré counted, a fact which justi- 
fies the effort being made to establish ea _geme refuge for the large 
herd grazing on public lends outside the national forest areas in 
northwestern Nevada and southeastern Cregon. 


‘From Khaki to Forest Greea 


The names of many of the national forests recently created 
under the Clarke-McNary Act will recall the days when our dearest 
hate was for the bugle instead of the alarm clock. Dix,,Upton, Toby- 
hanna, Meade, McClellan'call up far other pictures than cool, shady 
forests and ‘pice 11cs under the trees 


There are now 18 military reservetions that have been given 
national forest status. In five cases the reservations have been 
merged with national forests vr -eviously in existence... Four of the 
States in which the new forests are located--New York,. New Jersey, 
Tliinois, and Kentucky--previously, contained no national forests. 


In size the 18 different tracts ranze from the 2,680 acres of 
the Ft. Brady Target Range, Michigan, to the 22,820 acres of the Ft. 
D. A. Russell Target and Maneuver Reservation, ees Their com- 
bined area amounts to 354,509 acres, ang brings the total acreage of 
the national forests to 158,423, 084. | 


The 18 reservations, their locations and ereas, and the names 


° 


given to them as national forests, are es follows: 


Reservetion 


Ft. Wingate Mil. Res. 


Ft. Benning Mil. Res. 


Camp McClellan Mil. Res. 


Camp Jackson Mil. Res. 


Camp Knox Mil. Res. 


Savanna Proving Grounds 
fil. Res. 


Camp Dix Mil. Res. 

Ft. Eustis Mil. Res. 
Ft. Humphreys Mil. Res. 
Camp Lee Mil. Res. 

Camp Meade Mil. Res. 
Pine Plains Mil. Res. 
Tobyhanna Mil, Res. 
Camp Upton iiil. Res. 


Ft. Huachuca Mil. Res. 


Ft. D. A. Russell’ Target 


and Maneuver Res. 


Ft. Bracy Target Range 


Ft. Meade Wood Regs. 


ational Forest 


fey: istrick) 
Benning 
McClellan 


dackson 


Knox 


Savanna 


Dix 

Eustis 
Humphreys 
Lee 

Meade 

Pine Plains 
Tobyhanna 
Upton 


Coronadc * 


(Huachuca Dist. ) 


Medicine Bow * 


(Pole Mt. Dist.) 


Michigan * 
(Brady Dist.) 


Black Hilis * 
(Meade Dist. ) 


*Additions to forests previously created 
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abate 


New Mexico 


Georgia 
Alabana 


South 
Cerolina 


Kentucky 


Tilinois 


New Jersey 
Virginia 
Virginia 
Vireinis 
Maryland 


New York 


Area 


50,560 acres 
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Pennsylvania 20,870 " 


New York 


Arizona 


Wyoming 


Michigan 
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Characteristics Iniloencin= mire hesas— 
tance of Northern Rocky Mountain Conifers 


Extracts from an article by H. R. Flint, District Forest Inspector, 
U. S. Forest Service 


Some intensive studies in Douglas fir fire problems on the 
Pacifie Coast conducted by Dr. J. V. Hofmann, formerly of the North- 
ern Rocky Mountain Experiment Station, clearly indicate the importance 
of bark thickness in protecting trees from the effects of surface 
fires. The experiments show that "Dougles fir with bark 4 inches 
thick resisted, without injury to the growing tissue inside, a heat of 
900 degrees F. applied for 4 hours; and that slash fires heated the 
trunks from 880 to 1400 degrees F. for periods of 5 to 20 minutes 
without harm. ‘frees 35 years old with bark Tesi) inches thick were 
killed after 5€ minutes and 15-year-old trees with bark 1/4 inch thick 
were killed after 11 minutes in a heat of 900 degrees F. Young trees 
8 years old with bark 0.15-inch thick were killed in 1 minute and 10 
seconds." 


Heinrich Mayr, a German investigator, reports that growing 
tissue (cambium) in trees is killed when heated to 54 degrees C. 
(about 129 degrees F.). Thus it appears that thickness of bark alone 
gives such trees as western larch, Douglas fir, and western yellow: 
pine a great advantage over many others. 


Many of our fires are surface fires or ground fires. In fires 
of this kind the tree with a deep or descending root system has a 
great advantage over one with a horizontal or surface root system. 
Here again the western larch, western yellow pine, and Douglas fir, 
with their roots striking deeply into the mineral soil, have a distinct 
advantage over trees like the western red cedar and western hemlock 
with their roots spread horizontally just beneath a duff layer which 
frequently burns off with a considerable heat, leaving the shallow 
roots scorched and exposed in the top of a baked mineral soil. 


The resin or pitch of coniferous trees is properly recognized 
as an inflammable material. Its presence in the outer bark of a tree 
greatly increases the susceptibility of the tree to damage by fire. 
The thick, corky vark at the base of old western larch, white fir, and 
Douglas fir trees bears but little resin and represents one extreme in 
this respect. At the other end of the scale are lodgepole pine and 
alpine fir, both with bark that even on the lower trunk may long re- 
tain its resin content. 


There appears to be at least a casual relationship between what 
is known to foresters as "tolerance," or same of the characteristics 
that go to make up tolerance, and fire resistance. Generally speaking, 
the intolerant trees of this region are highly fire-resistent and the 


ean. 


tolerant ones are of low resistance. The branching habit of intoler- 
ant species like western larch, western yellow pine, and lodgepole 

pine is open and the trees usually prune fairly well; therefore, there 
is but little fuel on the lower part of the trunk to overheat it or to 


carry fire aloft. 


Inflammability of foliage is an important factor concerning 
which there has been a great deal of discussion and apparently very 
little intensive investigation. Some preliminary studies at the 
Northern Rocky Mountain Experiment Station indicate that the moisture 
content of living coniferous leaves is very high, probably 100 to 300 
per cent of the weight of the ovendrymateriel. Young leaves have 
been found to have a substantially higher moisture content than older 
ones, but it seems not to have been demonstrated that coniferous 
leaves contain substantially less moisture in midseason during a dry 
than during a moist period. 


A heavy growth of lichens, commonly called "moss" by woodsmen, 
is one of the features of the forests on the west slope of the Conti- 
nental Divide in this region. ‘The two really important lichens are 
known as "black moss". or "squaw hair moss" and “green moss" or "gray 
moss." Botanically, the black one is "Alectoria fremontii” and the 
gray-green.one is "Alectoria sarmentosa." Neither species becomes 
abundant enough or. large enough to be important from a fire standpoint 
in stands less than 50 years old. A peculiarity of both is that they 
are very highly inflammable. During dry weather they may be lighted 
instantly with a match, whereupon they flame up quickly and burn with 
sufficient heat to ignite dead twigs and resinovs green foliage. The 
lichens themselves appear to bear a resinous or oily principle which 
_ causes them to ourn freely even in damp weather. 


Great Lookout Tower Raised by Cooperators 


A group of enthusiastic Forest Service cooperators have just 
completed the highest lookout tower in District 5.: It stands on Grass 
Valley Ridge north of Strawberry Flat, a summer home settlement and 
public camp ground on the San Bernardino Forest. The tower was built 
of lumber, ona plan resembling that of the typical oil derrick. It 
is 80 feet high, is anchored to railroad iron that is set in concrete 
10 feet underground, and is undoubtedly the largest structure of its 
kind on the national forests. The ladders leading to the lookout 
house (on top of the tower) are on the inside of the structure, and 
there is a platform every 15 feet. Living quarters for the lookout 
and his family have been fitted up in the bage. 


less than $100 of the total cost of this tower was paid by the 
Forest Service. Local sawmill men sawed out the lumber and helped with 
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“construction work, other cooperators furnisied cable for guy wires, 
and a number of permittees tools part in the construction--which wes 
finished in record time. The tower lills a long-felt want. It covers 
practically all of the west end of the Sen Bernardino Forest except 
the brush slopes between the forest boundary and the Rim of the World 
NDC BEN Shc) Cis : 


Static! and Fire weather 


That static,". the curse of all good radio fans, may prove to 
be a friend of the firefighter is indicated by studies now under way 
at the Wind River Branch of the Pacific Northwest Experiment Station. 
the investigators hope to find in static a means of forecasting 
changes in relative humidity, which is a prime factor in the behavior 
of forest fires and which is always rising or falling. ; 


<n addition to the equipment found. in the home of the average 
radio fan, special circuits and meters are being employed in the study 
and a large loop antenna has been installed for use in ascertaining 
_the direction from which the static is coming. Also a recording meter 
of unique design has recently been installed which permits the static 
to write its own history, hour by hour and day by day. 


By the use of the loop aerial, rain areas have been located and 
the movement of thunderstorms followed. Each type of weather--rain, 
sunshine, fog, thunderstorm, or what not--“has a static all its own." 


Some idea of the enormous electrical pressures built vp at the 
beginning of even a very ordinary thunderstorm may be had from the fact 
that curreats on the receiving aerial with potentials as high as half 
@ million volts have been measured. 


It is by analyses of all the different kinds of static and the 
records of their varying intensities and a correlation with sraphic 
records of relative humidity and other meteorological factors that the 
investigators hope to arrive at an explanation of the relation that 
exists between static and humidity. 
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GENERAL FOREST NEWS 


Do Coming Events Cast Their Shadows Before? 
WA timber shortege? ‘They've been saying that for a long time 
but it never happened." 


The reason for this attitude has provebiy been that the pre- 
dictions have come from foresters. People took them es they do the 
doctor's pronouncement that the patient is very sick, mat He'll pull 
him through. 


When the news gets into lumber journals, however, tuet distant 
producers, domestic and foreign, from oppesite ends of the world, are 
planning to compete in our greatest consuming center it is time at 
least to study what this points toward, what the event will be that 
is recorded in the same journals ten years from now. 


In one issue of a lumber journal that comes reguiariy to the 
Editor's desk are four significant items. Under the heacline "Finns 
Try for American Merket" is the announcement of a seriously considered 
plan to sell Finnish pine and spruce in the United States in order to 
market surplus vroduction that is moving slowly because of stagnant 
European markets. In the same issue Avstin Cary, just returned from 
southwestern France, makes the statement "Recently rosins from tnis 
region have been sold in the United States, beating our prices despite 
the fact that their gum is recovered by processes more expensive than 
ours." 


Under the heading “Albany Dealer Expects Coest Delivery" is the 
news of a shipment of 1,250,000 feet of Douglas fir through the Penama 
Canal to New York and thence by lighters up the Hudson to Albany, N.i. 
And elong with this the advertisement of a Pacific Coast lumber comnany 
announcing the establishment of a Brooklyn yard, carrying average stocks 
of 12,000,000 feet of lumber from the Pacific Northwest. 


As long as the Pacific Northwest can supply the need, perhaps 
there is no reason for worry, but how long will it ve before the mag- 
nificent stands there are spoken of in that regretful tone we use when 
referring to the spruce of the East and the white pine of the Lake 
States? Shinments of fir from British Columbia and of spruce from 
northern Europe have already reached the Atlantic States. Will the 
lumter journals of 1935 speak of shipments from Siberia as matters of 
course? 


First Demands for Ranze Control 
By Will C. Barnes, U.S. Forest Service 


It is interesting to learn that the idea of range control is not 
altogether a modern innovation, as most students of this subject undoubt- 
edly believe. In March, 1775, Daniel Boone, the mighty hunter and pioneer 
who had been employed by Governor Dunmore of Virginia to concuct a crew 
of surveyors to the falls of the Ohio River, began the erection of a fort 
alia! what is now Madison County, Kentucky, in the central portion of that 
State. (Collins! History of Kentucky) To this fort Bodne brought his 
wife and daughters and his brother, Squire Boone. Colonel Henderson, a 
Virginian, had purchased from tae Cherokee Incians some 90,000,CO0O acres 
of wild or public land wpon which he intended to organize what he called 
the "Coloney of Transylvania." Henderson, who was the first and only 
president of this long-since forgotten republic, established his capital 
at Boone's fort, or Boonesvoro as it was later called. Naturally the 
new colony required laws for its government. Herderson called a conven- 
tion at Boonesboro, and on May 23, 1775, six men met and drew up and 
passed nine separate laws as a basis for 2 code of laws for the new colony. 
Qf these nine three are of particular interest to the livestock industry. 
They are entitled; 


"An act to preserve the range - that is the right of public pas- 
ture." 


"in act for preserving the breed of horses." 
"An act for preserving game." 


A close search through every available source of information fails 

46) anecoen more than the titles to these nine laws. ‘heir wording has 
been lost to posterity.: Shaler's History of Kentucky, page 69, says: 
"The foregoing laws have not come down to us in detail. We have only 
their titles." It certainly would be inter esting to know the exact phrase- 
Ology of the law for preserving the range. Considering, however, the var- 
ious statements made by early writers as to the damage done to the foresis 
and ranges by the livestock of the Virginia settlers as well as their al- 
most uniform comments on the wretched physical condition of the animals 
themselves, it is but reasonable to assume that this law was intended to 

restrict in some degree the wasteful use of the range by livestock. If 
this assumption be true, then this is the first kmown attempt to regulate 
by law the use of the public domain for grazing livestock. 


Boone was & member of this convention and as he had been a cattle 
owner in the Virginia colony it is not unlikely that he was responsible 
for the measure. After the passage of thésé nine measures the convention 
adjourned to meet again in September, 1775, but never reassembled, the 
Colony of Virginia having stepped in and protested Henderson's action in 
acquiring the lanc. Thus ended the "Coloney of Transylvania" and early 
attempts at some form of legal supervision of the public domain. 


Town Forests 
By L. C. Everard, U. S. Forest Service 


Is the time coming when the favorite recreation ground of the 
village will be the town forest instead of the town pump? Recent de- 
velopments, particularly in New England, indicate that it may be so--- 
and a mighty good change it will be. In Massachusetts town forests are 
already becoming fashionable-- at the beginning of 1925, land for town 
forests had been set aside by 42 out of 355 cities and towns under the 
Town Forest Act, and this spring 23 more communities got into line. 
‘About one in five of the municipalities of the State have their own 
forests. In 110 others special committees have been appointed to make 
investigations with a view to joining in the movement. The 65 cities 
and, towns have appropriated $45,086 for the purchase of land and for 
reforestation. They have acquired 5,834 acres of land and planted more 
than 657,000 trees. The offer of the Massachusetts Forestry Association 
to plant 5,000 trees free of charge for any town that will set aside 100 
acres or more as a town forest has been accepted by 21 different towns. 
The offer will be continued for another year. 


Not only would a town forest for every community be a paying in- 
vestment in recreation facilities, in water-supply protection, and in 
other indirect ways, but it could easily come to mean actual money re- 
turns to the community--cash in hand for municipal purposes--as well as 
supplying wood for the use of the town and employment for a certain number 
of people in getting out the timber. In many European countries the town 
forest is as much a part of the municipal business as water supply, drain- 
age, or city parks, and receives just as careful attention. The town 
forest of Zurich, Switzerland, is reported to return to the municipal 
treasury annually a net income of $20,000. New Bedford, Mass., and Keene, 
N. H., report returns of $15,000 each in one year from their municipal 
forests. Hartford, Conn., and Newark, N. J., report returns of $7,000 and 
$3,000 respectively. There is no question that with proper management the 
town forest is an attractive investment, and those communities that want 
to be abreast of the times will do well to give careful consideration to 
the advantages, both civic and financial, that are to be derived from such 
forests. 


In the United States something like 250 cities, towns, and counties 
have already established community forests, with an aggregate area of more 
than 500,000 acres. About 40,000 acres have been planted and about 
40,000,000 trees used for this purpose. New York, Massachusetts, Pennsyl- 
vania, and other States have encouraged such planting by giving away for 
this purpose small trees grown in state-owned nurseries. 


Of the municipalities New York City has taken the lead in planting 
with a total of 5,000,000 trees planted on 15,000 acres. Albany has set 
aside 610 acres of land this year and 60,000 grees have been supplied by 
the New York State Forestry Association for planting on this area, the 
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work being successfully completed on May 6, 19 25, &£ survey of the old 
growth on this town forest ae ee salable products are at least 
$40,000. : 


The big proportion of she” ‘community: forests today lie in Pennsyl- 
venia, New York, Connecticut, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, and Vermont, 
out such forests have been established in ‘at east 26 States. 
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Is Anyon 1e interes ted in a Tree-pl 20. Machine? 


“The Forest Service! nat recently been in wnat! Sa paedah With ek. 
Hoverstad, Development Agent of. the Chicago Great Western Railroad Com- 
pany, Chicago, Ill. Mr. Hoverstad directed forest planting along the Soo 
Railroad in North Dakota in 19175,.1916,: and 1917, and at that time he 
developed and used a tree planter. The following is quoted from his 
He tren's: Mh Sa 


"it is my opinion: that’on all lands. that can be plowed it is 
practical to use a tree-planting machine. Our first experience 
with the tree planter was.in 1916. We planted quite a number of 
trees for live snow-fences:on the Soo Railroad. The previous year 
we planted trees by. hand. fot si 

HAY tied Side saline is an inexnensive affair. I should 
be glad to help design such a tree planter without cost to you. It 
could be used cooperatively. One machine could be had in each. 
county or-each township, denending on how much tree. planting wovld 

; be done, and the planting could be done under the direction of the 
county agent.. if this were done a very large “number Gf trees would 
be planted by people who as a rule to not like to. spend very much: 
time setting out trees by hand." Ah: a 


AY In the type of ground covered by ordinary. forest planting opera- 
tious, it would: doubtless be out of the: question to use a tree-planting 
machine of the type Mr.. Hover stad used, which apparently resembled some 


h 4 5 ore 
machines in use today for planting egricultural crops. These machines are 


equipped with a plow which opens up a furrow, and one or more men sit on 
the machine and stick the plants in the furrow.as it is opened. ‘Two 
wheels set on angles pull. the soil in around the roots of the plants. If 
anyone is interested in eee more about the particular implement 


which Mr. Hoverstad designed, the Forest Service will take this matter up 
further with hin. 
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Standard Classification of Tree Planters Suggested 


<The offer of Federal assistance.to the States in the distribution 
of tree planting. stock, under Section 4 of the Clarke-McNary Law, prompts 
the suggestion that a standard classification of tree planters be adopted. 
Each State has drawn up. classified lists of its tree planters, but no two 
States have classifications that permit comparison. It appears that a 

' Standard classification would be a convenience both to the Forest Service 
and to the cooperating States. 


The various class names in use at the present time include State 
forests, minicipalities, mining companies, water companies, reforested 
lands, State institutions, town forests, boy scouts, school districts, 
industrials, schools and ‘colleges, churches, homes and private hospitals, 
associations and clubs, State departments, private land owners, and mis- 
cellaneous. It is interesting to know what each of these classes is doing 
in tree planting, but it seems unnecessary for the nursery records to show 
figures for all of them. ‘These records should show how many trees are 
planted by the State, but each State department should keep a record of 
the trees it sets out. Likewise, the nursery record should show the num- 
ber of trees planted by industrial concerns, but the numbers planted by 
branches of industry, such as mining companies, paper and pulp compenies, 
and lumbermen need not be a nursery record unless they are unusually large. 


; The following classes of tree planters are suggested as of suffi- 
_cient importance to warrant a separate nursery ciassification. They also 
appear to cover the field of tree planters: 


State. This should include all State departments, State in- 
stitutions, and other subdivisions of the State government. 


Municipalities. This should include municipal water compan- 
ies, municipal park commissions, municipal hospitals, and other 
divisions of municipal governments. 


Industrial. This should include all industrial organizations, 
such as mining companies, paper mills, railroad companies, and 
lumber companies. 


Organizations, associations, and clubs. This should include 
game, fish, and forest associetions; doy scouts; civic, Kiwanis, 
Rotary, and country clubs; churches: etc. 


Schools and colleges. . This should include all public schools, 
private schools, colleges, and -miversities. — 


Individuals. This should include all planters that cannot 
be included in the above classes, svch as farmers end timberland 
owners. 


Do the Federal Forest Service and the States operating forest 
tree nurseries feel the need of a standard classification of tree 
planters? Pennsylvania would like to have it, in the hope that new ideas 
for the encouragement of tree planting would be developed. 


John W. Keller, Chief, 
Bureau of Forest Extension, 
Penn'a Department of Forests and @aters 


(The Federal Forest Service is in entire agreement with Mr. Keller 
that there ig need of a standard classification of tree planters. Some 
such classification is, it seems, essential for the records of the States 
themselves and for comparative statistical purposes. It seems desirable 
that the classifications used by the different States be very similar. 
Comment is invited upon the classification proposed by Mr. Keller to the 
end that some standard classification be evolved for consideration by the 
States which engage in forest tree planting and the distribution of nur- 
sery stock. --Hd. ) 


Who Established the Fire Lookout Station? 


So far as is known, Maine was the first State to estabiish for- 

st fire observation stations. In his report for 1906, Forest Commission- 
er Edgar E. Ring, of Maine, made the statement that several "lookout sta- 
tions! had been established in 1905. Three observatories were constructed 
in that year, at Squew Mountain, Attean Mountain, and Mt. Bigelow. Zach 
station was connected by telephone with the house of the Chief Firewarden 
of the district, who was immediately communicated with in case smoke or 
other indication of fire was noted by the observer. 


Previous to that, however, one lookout station was esteblished 
in 1903 by the timberland owners in northern Maine. It was merely a tem- 
porary platform or crib corstructed of wood. On the discovery of a fire 
the observer had to travel, often for hours, to notify someone so that men 
could be gathered to fight the fire. 


It appears that although Maine was the firet State to make an 
effort alone this line, private observetion Hace were constructed as 
far back as the eighties. A memorardum from Mr. eorge Wirt, Chief For- 
est Fire Warden of Pennsylvania, is interesting in a: respect 


"Back in the 1880's while Albert Lewis was conducting his 
lumbering operations in the neighborhood of Beer Creek, Luzerne 
County, he established.a lookovt station on one of the highest 
houses near his lumber town of Beer Creek. During the fire 
season one of his men was stationed cn the tov of this house 
with a horn or megaphone and whenever he observed smoke any- 
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where in the neighborhood of the operatious he notified the people 
of the village and they in turn the lumber crews and a prompt at- 


tack was made upon the fire. 


“Several different pleces in Germany, as a forestry student, 
I observed in 1900 the outlook stations which were manned only on 
particularly bad fire days. On our return to Biltmore that year 
the value of a lookout station connected with headquarters by tel- 
ephone was brought forcefully to the attention of the Biltmore 
students. On Mt. Pisgah there was a ranger station with telephone 
line into Biltmore. This ranger station reported fire, and it was 
possible for the whole outfit to start toward Mt. Pisgah in short 
order. In the summer of 1904 at the St: Louis Exposition there 
was on exhibition a model fire tower provided with a system of 
signals to indicate the direction the fire was located with re- 
spect to the tower. At that time I was in charge of the Mont Alto 
Forest and had already used a bare knob, a pine tree, and the old 
observation station built for park purposes as outlook stations 
for the Mont Alto Forest. I took home with me from St. Louis a 
plan of the tower shown there but it was not until September of 
1905 that a similar tower was erected on Pine Mountain just above 
the forest school. 


"T have every reason to believe that Maine was the first 
State which actually built the system of towers and tied them up 
by telephones. I have an idea that the commissioner of Maine got 
_his idea from the St. Louis Exposition." 


As a matter of historical interest, it would be very mach appre- 
ciated if anyone reading the Forest Worker would report to the Federal 
Forest Service any forest fire observation stations which were in exis- 
tence prior to the one described by Mr. Wirt as being established in 
the eighties. 


Unique Reforestation Project in Vermont 


The first number of the "Green Mountain State Forest News" of the 
Vermont Forest Service tells of an unusual exneriment in reforestation 
in Vermont. 


In 1922 Guy Wilson of Bethel, Vermont, purchased 120 acres of 
forest land known as the "Parker Lot." The cost was $350.00. Mr. Wilson 
deeded this land to three trustees to be held in trust and dedicated to 
the purpose of timber growing by boys. Any boy interested in reforesta- 
tion may plant an acre or more of the land upon registration with the 
trustees. ‘The boy pays for the trees at the rate of $6.50 a thousand, 
and after they are planted he is given a certificate to that effect. At 
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the time of maturity it is his right to es He then pays to 

the trustees 1 per cent of the expense incurred by them, including 
the original price of the land, the Merl y rental, and the cost of 
protection, figured at 5 per cent interest. 


Initial investment of the boys per acre, plus the cost cf set- 
ting trees, and the payment to the trustees; will amount at the end 
of 50 years to about $40.00. “It is estimated. that the plantation 
should then be worth Poet au ely $300 per acre... Fifteen boys have 
availed themselves of the plan and oe planted. 30,000 trees. 


Saving Two iii Lion Fores of Timber a Year 


Fifteen years ago the Se eae used about el, 000,000 treated 
ties, and half of all-the other timber treated, the total amounting to 
around 90 per cent of all the timber preserved that year. Today over 
60,000,000 treated ties are used annually by the railroads, which con- 
sume about 80 per cent of the total amount of timber treated in this 
country. 

A tie given proper preservative treatment lasts at least three 
times as iong as an untreated tie, and is usually revlaced because of 
mechanical wear rather than decay. For every tie treated, therefore, 
two ties are conserved for the future, or an equal amount of timber is 
saved for other purposes. On this basis the railroads saved 125,000,000 
ties last year. As the average forest yield is about 60 ties per acre, 
they saved the cut on 2,100,000 acres. On the same basis, during the 
last 15 years the railroads have saved. more timber than is cut in one 
year, by the use of preserved ties only--not including the millions of 
feet of treated timber used: for car construction, bridges, wharves, 
posts, poles, etc. 3 


--Wood Preserving News 
(The estimate of 60 ties per acre sounds low to the Forest Ser— 


Wuee, whieh jets from 100 to 200 per acre in its sales of lodgepole 
pane. --Ed.) 
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FORBIGN NOTES 


Fire in French Forests 


Défense des for€ts contre l'incendie. Rapport fait au nom de la Conm- 
mission technique temporaire des Tucendies de for€ts, par M. (Paul) 
Antoni, Inspecteur Général des Eaux et For&ts. 110 p. Berger- 
Levrault, Paris, 1923, es 


By W. N. Sparhawk, U. S. Forest Service 


To those American foresters who are accustomed to think of 
European forests as being so intensively managed that the fire problem 
is negligible, the report of a special French commission headed by M. 
Antoni may be an eye-opener. 


Like the United States, France does not collect complete statis- 
tics of forest fires, and even for the forests uncer State control 
(comprising about one-third of the forest area) less than 20 years! 
records are available. Fairly complete records for the whole country 
were collected in 1921, which was unusually dry. In that year 3,566 
fires were reported, burning over more than 123,000 acres and causing 
damage of 14,000,000 francs. (France's forest area is about one- 
twentieth as large as ours.) ‘The causes were reported to be: 


Carelessness, smokers, campers, 


woodworkers, etc. 1,195 = 33.5% 
Incendiary UIGM ES! BG 
Railroads 559 =) 15.6% 
Artillery practice . 52 = 1.4% 
Explosion of projectiles 62 = 1.7% 
Lightning 4 = Negligible 
Burning buildings & automodiles 1,499 = 41.9% 


The report recommends various preventive measures, including the 
amendment of the Forest Code so as to allow local officials to forbid 
smoking in-the forests during danger periods, to restrict private owners 
in their use of fire, and, if necessary, to delay the opening of’ the 
hunting season. This can already be done in the State forests, but not 
in the private, except in a few special districts. It is stated that 
the railroads already go consideratly farther than the law compels in 
regard to use of spark arrestors, ash-pan guards, and clearing along 
right-of-ways. This is attributed to the fact that they have to pay 
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damages for fires starting along their lines. ‘he mumber of railroad 
fires is said to have increased greatly with the introduction of Amer- 
ican locomotives. Further studies of spark arrestors, and legal permis- 
sion for the railways to clean up inflammable debris on abutting private 
lands, are recommended. 


The discussion in this report of methods of anti-fire propaganda 
and education of the public is most interesting, covering fire warning 
posters, painted sign-boards, post-cards, motion pictures, instruction 
in the elementary schools, and cooperation witn the newspapers and the 
periodicals catering to special classes such as sportsmen, alpine clubs, 
touring clubs, Boy Scouts, ete. It is suggested that fire-warnings 
should avoid the "verboten" tone, but rather invite the reader to use 
good sense and be careful. The recommendation is emphatic that the 
daily papers be urged to abstain from lurid accounts of fires and tneir 
authors, because of the danger of tempting notoriety and sensation seek- 
ers to set fires. Perhaps some of our own organizations who take pride 
in "getting across" scores of columns of fire publicity should consider 
this angle. 


Various protective measures are outlined, including lookout towers, 
patrol, telephone and telegraph, organization of fire-fighting crews in 
advance of the season, tool caches and supply depois (the State forests 
already have them, but private and communal forests do not), special ve- 
hicles for carrying men and equipment to fires, airplane patrol, and the 
use of troops. It is stated that troops have not been used as frequently 
as they should in fighting fires on communal or private lands because 
the costs had to be met by the communes or private owners, who can in- 
sure their forests anyway. The commission considers that the public 
interest justifies the State in taking over this cost. [The Chamber of 
Deputies has since made a special appropriation for this purpose. ] 


Considerable space is given to a discussion of reducing the fire 
hazard by various means, especially in counection with forest management. 
"The first step is to create roads and compartment lines in forests 
which have none or too few." Some of the larger fires of 1921 are at- 
tributed to the fact that thousands of acres of uaregulated private for- 
ests have no roads. ["Outlook" please note.] Fire breaks,also, are 
necessary in conifer forests or where there is a dense, inflammable 
brush cover. The construction of fire-lines is discussed at length in 
the report, and in an appended report by M. Lombard. It is interesting 
to note that cleared fire-breaks are no longer favored, but that as a 
general thing it is deemed preferable to leave them timbered, merely 
clearing off the litter and undergrowth and pruning the lower branches 
from the trees. Not only are such "breaks" more effective in checking 
fires, but the land remains productive. 


Methods and technique of fighting fires under various conditions 
are treated in detail. Apparently some French fire fighters are not 
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very different from some in America, for in emphasizing the necessity 
of completely extinguishing a fire as soon as it is stopped the report 
says: "Generally, when the advance of the fire is stopped, it is con- 
sidered out, and everybody goes back to his work. . . A fire stopped 
is not a fire extinguisned." 


One of the concluding paragraphs is as follows: 


“After all these recommendations have been adopted, tnere will 
still be forest fires, just as there still are fires in cities in spite 
of the continually increasing precautions and greater efficiency of the 
fire-fighting apparatus. Exceptional droughts and tempestuous winds 
will always have to be contended with in certain regions. But the fre- 
quency and the severity of the fires will generally be much reduced." 


Tree Planting on Canadian Prairies 


Farmers in the Prairie Provinces of Canada have planted trees 
furnished by the Dominion Government every spring since 1900. In that 
time the forestry branch of the Department of the Interior has distrib- 
uted to farmers from its two nurseries in Saskatchewan more than 
81,000,000 seedlings and cuttings of broadleaf trees and nearly 1,500,000 
young spruce and pine transplants. Plantings have been mainly for the 
purpose of shelter-belts about farm buildings and gardens, but a growing 
demand is noted for windbreaks to protect crops and control soil-drifting, 
and for school-ground planting. This spring's distribution of almost 
5,000,000 went to 6,090 farmers, and to 202 schools in Saskatchewan 
alone. 


In the early days of western settlement it was generally believed 
that trees could not be made to grow on the prairie, but careful plant- 
ing reports received annually indicate that of this 25-year distribution 
fully 80 per cent are thriving. 


A State Forest School for Australia 


The Government of the Commonwealth of Australia has decided to 
establish a school of forestry in the territory of the Federal Capital. 
The Federal Government will bear the cost of buildings, maintenance, and 
the salaries of the teaching staff, leaving subsistence only to be borne 
by students or by the State Governments nominating students. An expert 
adviser has been commissioned to investigate the forestry situation. 


County Forests in Ontéerio 
By Joseph Kittredge, Jr., Lake States Experiment Station 


Southern Ontario, like the States to the south and west of it, 
has large areas of waste land, most of it sandy, which has been cleared, 
farmed, and after a period of years abandoned. In certain counties the 
“process has gone so far that considerable areas of waste and abandoned 
lands occur in reasonably solid blocks. Sand blows occur frequently 
and not only cover grassland but cause much trouble by covering the 
roads. ‘The practicability of planting these areas to red or jack pine 
has been thoroughly demonstrated by the provincial forest service. As 
in the United States, however, reforestation igs an enormous task. 


In order to assist in accomplishing this task and to stimulate 
the interest of local communities, a plan has been worked out and in- 
corporated in legislation. to provide for the establishment of county 
forests. The essential features of the plan are as follows: 


The county purchases with its own funds not less than 1,000 
acres of land,to which it retains the title. The provincial government. 
then assumes the responsibility for establishing a forest on the area 
and maintaining it for a period of 30 years. This includes providing 
the trees and all the labor and supervision connected with planting 
them. At the end of the 30-year period the county has three options: 


1) To share equally with the Province in the costs and earn oes 
of the forest. 


2) To take over the. forest and return to the Province, without 
interest, all money exvended on the establishment and main- 
tenance of the forest. 


3) To turn the land over to-the Province upon payment cf the 
purchase price of the land without interest. 


Already three counties have taken advantage of this plan, and 
others are expected to follow the lead. ‘The advantages of some such 
plan in this country where the need is recognized cf enlisting the active 
cooperation of all possible agencies in reforestation of waste lands is 
evident. 
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Corsicar Pine in Southern France 
Corsican pines introduced into the forests of “the Cevennes Movn- 
tains in France about 1865 are reported to have reached a height of 20 
meters and a circumference of 1.8 meters, far surpassing Scotch pines 
on similar sites. Areas that were denuded have been restored to true 
forest conditions by reforestation with this species--the forest scil 
cover has been renewed, small gullies filled and others checked, and 
rock outcrops covered. The areas reforested are at altitudes of 450 to 
1,000 meters, and within these altitudes in the departmeuts of Gard and 
Lozere the Corsican pine is reported as "accommodating itseif to all 
kinds of sites without demanding, like the Scotch pine, a certain fresh- 
ness of the subsoil." . 
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Reforestation in the Italian War Zone 


It is reported that reforestation of the areas in Venetia devas- 
tated during the war, which has been going on for about two years, is 
costing approximately 1,370 to 2,335 lira per hectare. Austrian pine 
(called black pine in Italy and France since the war) is the favored 
species for such reforestation operations. The plan is to leave the 
most inhospitable sites to fill up naturally as time goes on, while 
spreading the planting over the rest of the forest. 
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Probably the oldest lumber company in the world is the Stora 
Kopparsbergs Bergslags, A. B., of Stockholm, Sweden, which has been in 
business continuously for 700 years. Eesides its lumber export trade of 
70 million feet a year this company engages in a number of industries 
including mining, paper and pulp making, agriculture, and various chem- 
ical industries. It has for many years practiced. scientific forestry. 
Every 70 or 80 years its loggers turn to the same tracts for cutting, 
and on its holdings the cut-over lard problem dees not exist. 


Where the Dead Protect the Forests 


In parts of northern China the dead are more effective in pro- 
tecting trees than the living, writes W. C. Lowdermilk, of the University 
of Nanking, \“n American Forests and Forest Life. In certain districts 
where mountain lands are open to fuel gatherers temple and grave enclos- 
ures are the only places where any but the coppicing species persist. 


In the Wu Tai Shan of Shensi, &@ mountain valley which contains 
temples is covered with a fine stand of trees, in sharp contrast to all 
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adjacent lands. This forest is an excellent demonstration of the possi- 
bilities of similarly lecated valleys. @urthermore the reproduction of 
this forest is entirely naturel, and it is reasonable to suppose that 
this stand is a remnant of a former forest cover of the entire northerly 
slopes of the Tsin Ling Shan. ‘The significance of this seems to be iost 
on the local population. Trees in temple grounds are taken for granied, 
and no attempt is made to produce a forest growth on the neighboring 
mountain slopes, which are still subject to the ravages of the fuel 
gatherer. wiih oe 


At Chung Pu the auzust memory of Hwang Ti the second, a monarch of 
some thirty centuries past, protects a forest of cedar which surrounds 
his tomb and covers a mountain, standing out in the barren, treeless, 
loess landscape "as an emeraid in a setting of old gold." 


Revival of the mahogany industry in southeastern Mexico and Brit- 
ish Honderas is shown by the large increase of exports during recent 
months over those of any corresponding period for several years. in Brit- 
ish Honduras the cutting and exoorting of mahogany logs has been one of 
the chief industries for a.century or more. During the first hair of the 
past century princely fortunes were quickly accumulated there in the 
mahogany business. At that time mahogany was largely employed in navel 
construction. Since iron end steel have displaced it for such use the 
trade has notably decreased. 


The expense and difficulty of getting out the wood are now much 
greater than forieriy. Few trees can now be found near a river of suf- 
de al(Calisialin [sikpa=) yoy aedoysuiny  qhaley pdkoy=ks\c 


Since mahogany trees grow not in clusters but scattered promiscu- 
ously through the forests and hidden in a deuse growth of underbrush, it 
requires a skilful and experienced woodsman to rind then. The wanogany- 
tree cruiser has to cat his way step by step with a heavy brush knife. 
He seeks the hishest ground, climbs to the top of the highest tree, and 
surveys the surrovnding covntry. He identifies the mahogany trees with- 
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in sight by the cclor of their foliege anc notes directions and distances; 
then, descending, he cuts a narrow irail to each tree and carefully 


blazes and marks it. The axmen follow the hurter, and after them go the 
sawyers and hewers. 


To fell a large mahogany tree is usually a day's task for two men. 
On account of the wide spurs which project from tne trunk av ivs base, 
it is necessary to erect scaffolds and cut the tree orf ten or firteen 
feet above the ground. 
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PERSONALS 


Den B. Casement has been appointed special represertative of the 
Secretary of Agriculture to make a review of the national fores. range 
appraisal completed by the Forest Service in 1924. He wiil begin this 
work on or about January 1, 1926. 


Mr. Casement has developed a large stock farm near Manhattan, 
Kans., and is engaged in the ranze cattle business at White River, Colo. 
He is a permittee on the Uncompahgre National Forest and a staff corre- 
spondent of an important livestock journal. 


Grover M. Conzet has been appointed to the recently created 
office of commissioner of forestry and fire prevention of Minnesota, 
which carries with it the chairmanship of the State department of con- 
servation. Mr. Conzet has served for two years as State forester OL 
Minnesota. 


V. H. Sonderegger has resigned his position as chief of the for- 
estry division of the Lovisiana Department of Conservation, effective 
October 1. On that date he will open offices in New Orleans as the 
southern representative of a firm of forest engineers. 


Dr. Henry Schmitz, professor in forest products of the school of 


forestry of the University of Idaho, has accepted a new position as 
head of the forestry devartment of the University of Minnesota. 


Herman H. Chapman has veen elected vice president of the Con- 
necticut Commission of Forests and Wild Life. 


Verne Rhoades will leave his vcsition as supervisor of the Pisgah 
National Forest on September 18, to enter the real-estate business in 
Asheville, N. C. Mr. Rhoades has been a member of the Forest Service 
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since 1909, and has taken a vital and constructive part in the upbuild- 
ing and management of the national forests in the East. He will be 
succeeded by M. A. Mattoon, who was previously assigned to the Pisgah 
for a period of five years and who for the past year has served as 
supervisor of the Cherokee National Forest. 
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Qui te a number of positions in extension forestry have recently 
been filled. Frederick G. Wilson has received appointment as extension 
forester with the agricultural extension service of Wisconsin. Frederick 
Dunlap has been appointed extension forester of the Missouri State Col- 
lege of Agriculture, where he taught for a number of years. A similar 
position in the New Jersey State College of Agriculture has been given 
to E. L. Scovell and one in the New Hampshire State College of Agricul- 
tare to HE. D. Fletcher. . Harold 0. Cook and his Assistant Robert B. 
Parmenter are to serve as extension foresters in Massachusetts, where 
Mr. Cook will continue as assistant State forester. J. W. O'Byrne, who 
has for a number of years held the position of assistant State forester 
of Virginia, has been appointed extension forester with the Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute. 
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H. M. Curran hag left his position as extension forester in 
North Carolina, but is to continue as marketing specialist of the North 
Carolina Department of Agriculture. 
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